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INGENIOUS PRESENCE OF MIND IN A SERVANT.— 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 


Boys have been christened after Nelson ; girls after Queen Caroline; 
streets, houses, caps, boots, ribands, and toys innumerable, have 
borne the names of Wellington and Waterloo; and the enterprising 
now speculate upon the popularity of the word Revolution. They 
seldom fail of success, who can devise some novelty that falls in 
with the grand topic of the day, whatever it may be ; and few have 
been, at any period, more generally interesting than the strong war 
against oppression which of late has been extending from kingdom 
to kingdom : yet we doubt whether the author has judged wisely 
in the title he has given to this little volume. The late revolution 
in France teemed with incidents of no common interest ; and melan- 
choly as they were, they all bore with them, in their connection 
with a great cause, a species of elevation that redeemed them from 
mere horror. Our interest in the real occurrences of the Three 
Days has been too deep to be immediately excited by fictitious ones; 
and the fiction must be fine indeed, that would not appear dull and 
vapid in comparison with the true history of that eventful period. 
The tales in this volume hover on the borders of the several revolu- 
tions to which they refer, and inflict upon us the attendant horrors, 
unredeemed by any other qualities in the actors than mere personal | 
courage. The author appears to have designedly represented every- | 
thing in the most painful light, and the tales rather incline us to 
shudder than to weep. The first is a Polish story, describing a 
fiend in human shape, who scatters death and madness in his path, ' 
and dies in battle. The dreadful sufferings it describes are totally 
unconnected with the tyranny of Constantine, or with the determi- 
nation of the Poles to free themselves from it. The revolution of 
the Netherlands, in the tale of the ‘ Maniac of Brussels,’ offers us 
little but slaughter and insanity. ‘ Edith,’ a tale of the French 
Revolution, is as little connected with the French nation as it could 
well be: two English gentlemen visit France, and are about to be 
married to two English ladies whom they meet there, when the 
revolution breaks out, and one of the gentlemen, after joining the 
patriots, finds a moment to enquire into the situation of the ladies, 











and is killed in their presence, by a ball shot in at the window. 
There are some other tales, several of which are in verse, but gene- | 
rally displaying the same tendency to the horrible ; which is the | 
more to be regretted, as there is evidence of a talent for better | 
things. There are some very touching passages in the ‘ Doom of | 
Polignac,’ to which the following note is appended :— 


* The children of Prince Polignac are now in England; and the | 
narrative of their escape from France is somewhat interesting. 
When the disturbance broke out at Paris, the children, with their 
nurse and the valet, were at the Prince’s country-house, about 
thirty miles from Paris. Hearing that the King was on the road to 
Cherbourg, they determined on following him. They accordingly 
left the house at midnight, habited in the garb of poe persons, and 
hid themselves in an outhouse. At daybreak, the commenced 
their journey, walking, and occasionally riding in carts, &c. as op- 
portunities presented themselves. The valet and nurse represented 
themselves as husband and wife (as is really the case) and the chil- 
dren as their offspring. The valet had his marriage certificate in his 
pocket. They were stopped at every town and village, and strictly 
examined; but so well did they sustain the character they had 
assumed, that they were suffered to proceed without experiencing 
any inconvenience, and but little delay. In one town the valet 
evinced great presence of mind. On the authority before whom 
they were taken, examining the marriage certificate, and observing 


* Tales of the Late Revolutions: witha Few Others. By F. WN, 
Arley. aie of Four Years in the West Indies, Sc. Sc, \p. 359. 
«A. Dalton. 





the date, he looked at the two eldest children, and said, “ Why, this 
certificate only bears date ——, and yet your second child cannot 
be less than ten or eleven years old.” The valet immediately 
replied, that he was sorry to be under the necessity, in this instance, 
of speaking the truth; but the fact was, that his wife had borne 
him the two eldest some years before they were married. This 
explauation was considered satisfactory, and they were passed on. 
They eventually reached Cherbourg, one day before the King, in a 
state of exhaustion.’ 

The author strongly objects to the sudden emancipation of the 
Negroes; but his tale of ‘ Old Pobo,’ is no argument against it. No 
person can be so absurd as to recommend that a man who has lived 
a long life of dependence, should be set free and left to provide for 
himself in his old age; and the master, who is so much extolled, 
evinces but little gratitude towards a slave who had saved the lives 
of his wife and child, by keeping him in slavery as long as he him- 
self lived, and leaving him, by will, his freedom, without any provi- 
sion for his age. It may be very true that the generality of the 
slaves in the West Indies have more comforts and less responsibility 
than our peasantry; but they are liable to much worse treatment ; 
the honourable part of the human will is not left sufficiently their 
own; their minds are not allowed to grow: they are wanting in 
some of the most valuable blessings highly prized by their masters : 
and after all, to say that our peasants are worse off than Negroes, 
only reflects shame on ourselves, and shows us how badly off our 
That is no comfort to the Negroes: it is only a 
disgrace to us. It is possible that a general emancipation might 
bring evils in its train; but so do all great changes for the better; 
yet we go through them ourselves. We do not hesitate to 
extract our leg from some horrid mischance, because it may hurt it 
a little by the way. The propriety of effecting emancipation in the 
most considerate manner is acknowledged; but it is no reason for 
continuing to maintain the principle of slavery. Why, therefore, 
should the system be defended ; and that, too, by one who takes a 
lively interest in the emancipation of the rest of the world? These 
are among the extraordinary inconsistencies of habit and education. 

Our author’s forte appears to be the delineation of domestic 
scenes; and were he to give his talents fair play, and refrain from 
inflicting upon us so many gratuitous horrors, he would command 
no ordinary attention. There is a degree of power in his pen, that 
deserves to be better employed. 


peasants are! 





—_— 


SINGULAR STORY OF THE PRETENDED ABORIGINES 
OF AMERICA. 





_Aaron Levi, a Portuguese Jew, had been at Honduras, from 


whence he proceeded to Papuan, perhaps Popayan, that is, he says, 
to Quito, where he hired mules of a Spaniard to go into the 
country, and took with him a guide, who was called Francisco. 
With him he proceeded towards the Cordilleras. Falling into con- 
versation with his guide, he found him to be one of the original 
natives of America, who had much violence and injustice to charge 
the Spaniards with. He complained bitterly of their cruelties, and 
expressed not only a hope, but even his persuasion, that his country- 
men would one day have the satisfaction of a revenge through the 
means of a people that were then concealed: Aaron’s curiosity 
was much excited to know more of these people; and, learning 
from his guide that some of them wore very long beards, others 
short ones, and that they observed the rite of circumcision, his 
anxiety greatly increased to see them, and he begged his guide to 
accompany him to the place where they resided. His guide con- 
sented, and he gave him three dollars to buy provisions, with a part 
of which money he purchased canvas shoes, and they began their 
journey. As they proceeded, Franeisco made many enquiries 
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about Aaron’s friends and origin. _He asked him if he knew who 
was his original ancestor; to which Aaron replied, yes, his name 
was Abraham, and added, he believed in one God that is in heaven, : 
but thet all else tha® té°saidebiec-Géd @falee. Frathcisco then WE extract the following passage from the clever Russian novel 
bound the stranger by an oath, that he would not betray him either | !ately translated, for reasons mentioned at the close of it: 
as to anything he saw, or anything he heard, and that he would do| ‘I am not superstitious, but some prejudices, if they deserve that 
as he directed. Having travelled two days, the Indian made him | name, have taken strong root within me, and neither age nor expe- 
put on the canvas shoes, take a staff, and follow him. He does not | rience, nor reason, can ‘lanesen them. The chief of theme are, a be. 
assign his reasons for this change ; probably they were climbing the | lief in presentiments and in physiognomy. I shall here describe how 
mountains, and the staff and the shoes were useful in their progress. | I always felt when any misfortune threatened me. My heart beat 
The Indian carried with him three measures of wheat, and two | more strongly than usual, and ached as if there was a wound in it: the 
ropes, in one of which were many knots, and at the ends of them circulation of the blood was interrupted, and on reaching the heart, 
were short iron spikes, to throw, he says, among the rocks as they , occasioned an unpleasant feeling. Al! the miseries which I had seen 
climbed up. On the sabbath day, they rested, and after two days | and experienced in miy life, recurred to my imagination, and were 
journey more, they arrived at the bank of a large river, much larger | grouped together in a dismal picture of the future. In that picture 
than the Douro. His guide then said to him, ‘Here you will see | I always drew myself in the most unfortunate point of view. M 
your brethren.’ Having made a kind of flag with two pieces of | sleep was restless and disturbed with the most frightful dreams, 
cotton cloth, he waved it backward and forward, when a great | Bodily weakness attended this prostration of spirits, and every time, 
smoke arose on the other side of the river. ‘That smoke,’ said the I was looked in the face or asked any question, some suspicion was 
Indian, ‘is a sign that they know we are here. He then gave | excited in my mind: every noise or loud bawling, every appearance 
another sign, and three men and a woman came over in a little | of any stranger who was unexpected, conjured up a crowd of fears 
boat. Aaron did not understand the language in which these | within me. People who were nearest to my heart in love and friend. 
persons spoke, but his guide understood them: they looked hard ship, whom I had never doubted, became then intolerable to me. 
in his face, expressed great pleasure at seeing him, and jumped On the occurrence of every paroxysm, I expected the stroke of fate 
about ; and embraced and kissed him. They said to him, and it like a doomed malefactor, and I confess, it rarely happened that 
was explained by Francisco, The Lord is our God, the Lord is One. after such a condition of mind, | did not fall into some misfortune 
see Deut. vi, 4. They used signs which the guide explained. They | or at least meet with something disagreeable. With regard to 
evidently knew that he was a Jew. They said Joseph dwells in the | physiognomy, | took my first lesson in Bororaateens’ features, which 
midst of the sea; and they held up two fingers, first joined together, from that day I began to study with the greatest attention, to weigh 
and then held apart, to intimate that they were two families des- | all his words and actions, and observe the corresponding changes in 
cending from one head—Manasseh and Ephraim—and added there his countenance. From that time forward T could never refrain 
will be a day on which we shail all meet; and you will tell our from judging people from the impression excited in my mind on the 
brethren that you were the first that came here to us: no one of | first interview. I afterwards read the compositious of Lavater and 
them has been here before you. Upon this, Aaron made a motion | De!aporta on physiognomy, but always maintain my own system 
to get into the boat, but they checked him, and struggling with | and form my judgment not from the lines of the countenance, but, 
them, he fell into the water; they took him out, but refused to let | so to say, from the play of the physiognomy, and the accueil of the 
him go over with them. For three successive days the boat con- | individual. Ifa man looks at me through his eye-lashes, or does 
tinued to move to and fro across the water, bringing always four not look me fair in the face when he speaks 
persons at a time; so that he supposed he saw about three hundred 
of them. His account of the people is, that their countenances 
were much burnt by the sun, that they were of a fine tall straight my opinion, implicitly agrees with me, or only contradicts me in order 
figure, many with beards, and that they wore on their heads a kind | to draw out a fuller explanation from me, I declare I would not trust 
of turban. They gave directions to the Indian to tell him more | such aman. An artificial smile and a constrained laugh serve me 
about them; and then took their leave: on which the Jew and his for evidences of insincerity. Grimaces made involuntarily with the 
guide returned to Quito. mouth, a continual moving of the lips, and biting them, are, with me, 
On their way, Aaron said to his guide, ‘ Now, since you know a) bad omens. An unequal gait, in which a certain sort of foxish turns 
good deal about these peorte, you must tell me all you know, for | are visible, a wrenching of the whole body upon one centre, or 
they ordered you to tell me,’ The guide’s answer was, ‘I will tel! | crouching similar to that of a cat before a mouse, and a_ stretching 
you the truth, and if you are not satisfied with what I tell you, and | of the head forwards, like a serpent preparing to;throw itself forward 
want to know more, I shall tell you false. What I know, I learned | upon its prey, are in my eyes infallible marks of a bad man, A loud 
from my ancestors, and it was handed down to them by tradition. | manifestation of joy, and greeting of every acquaintance on meeting, 
The Almighty brought the children of Israel into this country, by | appears to me very suspicious. I shall conclude my short digres- 
great miracles, and wonderful works; if I told you all, you would | sion, by declaring that J ras sometimes under a mistake in my pre- 
think them contrary to nature. When we came into this country  seatiments, but never made ary ia physiognomy. The presentiments 
we had great battles with the people that lived here before us, and 


the wizards, of whom there were many among us, advised us to go 





et 


PRESENTIMENTS AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 








; if he minces his words 
| through his teeth, and studiously composes his speech during the 
conversation ; if he discourses with me in questions, always asking 


alienys occurred with me after some transgression or rash action, when 
T might expect deserved or undeserved eamity oa the part af my 




















to the place where those people whom you have just seen are, and 
make war against them; which we did, and all our army was des- 
troyed. Then we gathered alarger army, and fought with them, 
and that army was also cut off. A third time, we collected al! our 
men of war together, and none of them returned alive. We then 
thought that the wizards had given us this advice through spite ; 
and they that remained, rose against them, and killed a great many 
of them. The others begged for life, which was granted on condi- 
tion of their telling the truth. Then the old men taught us, that 
the God of the children of Israel is the true God, and that his com- 
mandments are troe; and that a time will come when these people 
will have rule over the whole earth. Peace was then made between 
us all, on condition that we should never pass over the river to 
them, but that every seventeen moons one of their people should 
come amongst us, to make us a visit, and enquire about our pros- 
perity; and that the secret of their concealment should not be 
revealed to any who was not three hundred moons old, and that it 


came over into the country ; the second, when ships came into the 
sea of Zur; and the third time is the present of your coming.’ 
—View of the American Indians—Shewing them to be the Descen- 
dants of the Ten Tribes of Israel. 


enemies? 

The writer does well to couclude this passage in the manner he 
does ; otherwise what he has said about presentiments might do 
harm. Authors are too fond of playing with the edge-tools of 
superstition, out of a fondness for exciting themselves or their 
readers, It is to be wished they were always as candid as the one 
before us. We have extracted the above passage, partly because 
it is a curious one, partly that we may state a fact of our own ex- 
perience, which may be of service. We have ourselves not escaped, 
in our time, the tendency to superstition generated by the education 
formerly in request, Being somewhat imaginative, and having had 
a good deal of ill health, we have therefore had our tendency to 
presentiments. We have, in fact, had hundreds of them, not one of 


which ever was realized. Physiognomy is another matter; but the 


: 4 , , conclusions even in that are liable to all the errors incidental to im- 
should never be revealed in any house, but in tke field in the open | 


. . | perfect experience and the passions of the beholders. 
air, that none might overhear. There has been communication | 


between them and us only three times ; the first, when the Spaniards | 


cs 


THE ABBEY OF EINSEIDELN. 
In a valley in the canton of Schweitz, was an almost inaccessible 
desert, called the Gloomy Forest. In the ninth century, a monk 
named Meinrad, descended from the ancient house of Hohenzollen, 
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i 7! a. . . 
finding himself too near.the world in his monastery at Rapperschwyl, 
went and built a hermitage and chapel in the midst of this forest. 
He had lived there twenty-six years in the austerities of the highest 
devotion, when some robbers, hoping to find ornaments of value in 
his chapel, murdered him, and. were afterwards discovered in a 
miraculous manner. It is said that two crows which the hermit 
had brought up, and which were his only companions, pursued the 
murderers as far as Zurich, where the sinister notes of the birds 
exciting suspicion against the two strangers, they were examined, 
became confused, and at length confessed the crime. The tragical 
end of Meinrad did not prevent other hermits from establishing 
themselves in the same place ; and towards the end of the tenth 
century, acanon of Strasburgh, who was desirous of fixing himself | 
jn this solitude, formed the plan of replacing the hermitage of the 
Gloomy Forest by a monastery. He enclosed the ancient chapel 
in the new church, which he dedicated to the Virgin and the mar- 
tyrs of the Theban Legion. The building being finished, the bishop 
of Constance, the abbot of St Gall, and several other neighbouring 
prelates, repaired to Einscideln to perform the inauguration of the 
new convent. On the eve of the solemnity, in the middle of the 
night, the Bishop of Constance thought he caw some sacred songs 
roceeding from the interior of the chapel. The next day he re- 
sed to consecrate it, and when, yielding at length to repeated 
entreaties, he would have begun the ceremony, he heard these 


| 


Steieutne.—The chief anusement of the country girls in winter 
is sleighing, of which they are passionately fond, as indeed are the whole 
sex in this country. 1 never heard a woman speak of this diversion but 
with rapture. You have doubtless read a description of a sleigh, or sledge, 
as itis common in all northern countries, and can only be used on the snow. 
In British America this amusement may be followed ‘nearly all the winter ; 
but so far to the south as Pensylvania, the snow seldom lies on the ground 
more than seven or eight days together. The consequence is that every 
moment that will admit of sleighing, is seized on with avidity. The tavern 
and inn-keepers are up all night; and the whole country is in motion, 
When the snow begins to fall, our planters’ daughters provide hot sand, 
which at night they place in bags at the bottom of the sleigh. Their sweet- 
hearts atiend with a couple of horses, and away they glide with astonishing 
velocity ; visiting their friends for many miles round the country. But io 


| large towns, in order to havea sleighing frolic in style, itis necessary to pro- 


vide a fiddler, who is placed at the head of the sleigh, and plays all the 
way. At every inn they meet with oa the road, the company alight and 
have a dance.—Priest’s Travels in America. 1 

American MARKSMEN.—Douring the late war, in 1775, a com- 
pany of riflemen, formed from the backwoodsmen of Virginia, were quar- 
tered at Lancaster for some time: two of them alternately held a board 


| only nine inches square between his knees, while his comrades fired a bal! 


through it from a distance of one hundred paces.—Priest’s Travels in 
America. 


Rapu or Brprettows.—As English manners stick to the 





words three times pronounced: ‘Cease, cease, God has already 
made it holy.’ This tradition is very ancient, and a festival, called 
the Consecration of the Angels, is observed every seven years in its 
honour. “The event is attested by a bull of Leo VIII, cited by the 


historians of Einseideln. In a book entitled De secretis secretorum, | 


we find still more extraordinary particulars of this consecration. 
The author asserts, that it was celebrated according to the rite of 
the Romish church, by the Redeemer himself, assisted by angels, 
evangelists, martyrs, and fathers of the church; and that to perpe- 
tuate the memory of it, the Saviour impressed with the fingers of 
his right hand a stone at the entrance of the chapel. These mira- 
culous marks were objects of adoration to pilgrims during three 
centuries, and subsisted till 1802, when a part of the chapel was 
destroyed.—Life of Zwingle. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Tae Tueatres.—The theatrical campaign for the winter is now 
about to commence, aud the managers are putting forth signs of preparation. 
The performers assemble this week at the respective green-rooms, and soon 
shall we be told who are engaged, and learn who are to be without engage- 
ments. There is no superfluity of good actors just now, and yet, strange to 
say, some of the Lest we possess are ofien not engaged at the patent theatres 
of the metropolis. Report has assigned Kean to Drury Lane and also to 
Covent Garden; Young, i: is understood, is positively engaged at the latter, 
and is to retire from the stage at the end of the season. Macready is said to 
be engaged at Druiy Lane; Liston is to be at the Olympic, where Horn, 
Mrs Glover. Miss Forde, and some new recruits, will also be found,— 
Madame Vestris herself of course commanding in chief. Whether Jones, 








English wherever they are, so, after traversing countries whee there were 
| ho traces of inhabitants. 1 perceived the sign of an inn dangling from the 
| branch of a tree by the road side, and swinging to and fro in the wind of the 
desert. Hunters, planvers, Indians, met at these caravanserais, but the first 
| time I slept in one of them I vowed it should be the last. One evening, on 
entering one of these singular ions, | was astounded at the sight of an 

immense bed constructed in a circular form round a post; each traveller 
| came and took his place in this bed, with his feet to the post in the centre, 
and his head at the circumference of the circle, so that the sleepers were 
ranged symmetrically like the spokes of a wheel, or the sticks of a fan. 
After some hesitation, 1 took my place in this singular machine, because | 
saw nobody in it. I was jus! dropping asleep, when 1 felt a man’s leg 
rubbing along mine: it was my great devil of a Dutchman's, who was 
stretching himself next me. I never was so horrified in my life. I leaped 
out of this hospitable contrivance, cordially execrating the good old customs 
of our good old ancestors, and went and lay down in my cloak in the moon- 
shine. —Chateaubriand's Travels in America. 


— Squirrels are hunted as well for their flesh as for their fur. 
At one squirrel hunt in Madison county, 5,589 were taken. The Americans 
| find this game by means of a mongrel breed of dogs trained for that purpose. 
Tue squirrel, on being pursued, immediately ascends one of the most lofty 
trees he can find ; the dog follows, and makes a point under the tree, looking 
up for his game. The squirrel hides among the branches, and practises a 
thonsand manceuvres to avoid the shot ; sometimes springing from one tree 
| to another with astonishing agility. * * * The best mode of cooking 
the squirrel is in a ragout; this I learnt of a French epicure, who 
always speaks with rapture of this bonne bouche: it has a high game 
flavour, and is justly thought by the Americans to be an excellent dish ; but 
we have many English, who, through mere prejudice, never tasted this 
| animal. Their antipathy also extends to bear, opossum, racoon, and cate 
| fish: —* Oh!’ say the English ladies, ‘ the sight of such frightful creatures 
| is quite enough for me !’—Priest’s Travels in dmerica.—[The ladies are 








Dowton, and Miss Kelly, all performers whom we can ill spare, are to be | ot, perhaps, aware of the ground of their own objections. If beauty were 


again with us to lighten our cares, is a matter yet to be revealed. By the 
bye, we had forgotten the Lions, Kangaroos, &e., which, in sober serious- 
hess, are to appear ou the classic boards of Drury. So much for patent 
tights and exclusive privileges. Of the effect we pretend not to predicate 
The band, they say, have petitioned to be ws al to play, for the first 
night at leas!, in the one shilling gallery. ; 


A Remark waicn ovcut To PLease Lorp ALtuorp.—Every 
breach of veracity indicates some latent vice or some criminal intention, 


whick an individual is ashamed to avow. And hence the peculiar beauty | 


of openness or sincerily, tniting in some degree in itself the graces of all 
the other moial qualities, of which it attests the existence. — Dugald 
Slewart. 


GentLe Hint to THE Lorps.—Early reformations are amicable 
arrangements with a friend in power: late reformatious are terms imposed 


upon a conquered enemy : early refurmations are made in cool blood : late | 


reformations are made under a state of inflammation. Im that state of things 
the people behold in government nothing that is respectable. They see the 
abuse, and they will see nothing else ; they fall into the temper of a furious 
populace, provoked at the disorder of a House of ill-fame; they never 
attempt to correct or regulate; they go to work the shortest way: they 
abate the nuisance: they pull down the House.— Burke, 


Tue Stars Exoneratep.—Madane de Gourville complained 
one day bitterly of her star: it was her star that had done this ; it was her 
star that done that. Segrais roused himself as from a profound sleep, and 
said, ‘ But, Madam, do you really think you have a star to yourself: I hear 
nothing but people speaking of their star. Do you know there are buta 
thousand and twenty-two? Judge then if there can be one for everybody.’ 
He said this so pleasantly, and at the same time so seriously, that the afflic- 
tion was for the time disconcerted. 


Consummate Ianorance.—A monk declaiming in the pulpit 
against Zwingle, and Luther, and all who took part with them, said to his 
audience; * A new language was invented some time ago, which has been 
the mother of all these heresies, the Greek. A book is printed in this lan- 
guayve called the New Testament, which contains many dangerous things. 
Another language is now forming, the Hebrew; whoever leains it, imme- 
diately becomes a Jew.’— Life of Zwingle. 


A Norasve Discovyery.—The Chevalier Coghell, having seen 


some artopias (vessels in which to bake bread) in the museum of the Queen 
of Naples, took them for hats, and wrote gravely to London, that they had 


discovered at Pompeii, hats of bronze, extremely light.—-Chateaubriand’s 


Travels in Italy. 





a necessary qualifica'ion, there would be less pork produced at an English 

table, and it is doubtful whether the ladies would patronize the turtle of our 
| English aldermen, Yet we hear of ‘ beautiful legs of pork !'—One would 
think that any eating imagination might reconcile itself to  squirrel,’"—an 
| animal which is really handsome, and that lives upon nots. For similar 
| reasons however other imaginations miyht object to making a dish of so 
| pretty and happy a creature, By the way, what a monstrous thing it is to 
| keep this active and tree climbing animal in acage! Being one of the 
animals the most used to liberty, it is one of the least fitted for a prison.) 





PLAY-GOER. 


| THE 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGIIT. 
Haymanke&t.—The Cabinet—John Jones—Belles have at ye All. 
EnGtiish Orena.— The Evil Eye—The Picturesque.—Jonathan in England. 





STAGE COSTUME. 


— 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—My last letter to you was intended more asa hint for 
observations from yourself than for printing verbatim; and con- 
tained in fact only rough memorandums of my notions as they oc- 
It needed correction before appearing in a publication of 
such taste as the Tatler. 


curred. 
The attention to costume in dramatic 
performances being in my opinion of considerable importance, | 
shall take the liberty of saying a few words more on the subject. 
There can be no doubt, that economy must sometimes determine 
the dressing of characters, and that when each performer dresses 
himself or herself ad libitum, the ensemble will not always be coe 
il faut. On the Minor Stage in particular, small inaccuracies may 
be excused; but on the boards of the Patent Theatres, such an 
exhibition as the Dramatis Persone appearing in the costume ot 
three or four diferent periods in the same piece, is not to be tole- 
rated.—You justly observe that the French completely outdo us 
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in all that relates to dressing, and what I believe is termed, making 
up; and I am only surprised that their presence among us has not 
stirred up something like a spirit of emulation among our own 
actors. I can call to mind nobody at present but Mr O. Smith, 
who appears to set a just value on the knowledge of that part of stage 
business. It is not by the principal performers only that correct- 
ness of apparel should be attended to. Soldiers, peasants, priests, 
&c., should also be presented to the audience in proper trim. The 
people who come on for those necessary adjuncts to a stage picture, 
often display most absurd incongruities, even in matters which 
might be remedied without the least expense. In Pizarro—Scene 
Temple of the Sun—I, but a short time since beheld a considerable 
_ portion of the Priests in black stocks, and modern shoes and 
stockings. One actually sported gaiters and shepherd-plaid trow- 
sers; and the jack-towel, which he had converted into a surplice, 
being not above half large enough to hide his somewhat unwieldy 
corpus (the most priestly thing about him), the whole affair was 
most ludicrous, This, ‘in the eyes of any person possessing the 
least taste, is detrimental to the effect of the best performance. Pieces 
can be got up in proper style, if the managers choose. Masaniello 
and The Brigand are proofs of it; and I will venture to say that a 
portion of the regard which the public have for those pieces, is 
owing to the attention thus paid to the reality of appearances. It 
conveys information and amusement together. It is like putting 
us into a country in which the scene is laid, and giving us the ad- 
vantages of travelling. Another great nuisance is the perpetual 
appearance on the stage, of servants dressed in modern liveries, 
though the scene of the play going forward is laid perhaps in ages 
past. Surely they might be supplied with some sort of dress that 
would harmonize with that of the piece. I agree with you, that to 
dress Sir Peter Teazle in the costume of the last century is right ; 
—that is, supposing that the whole of the characters are so,—cer- 
tainly not otherwise. When I last saw it played, the whole of the 
other performers engaged in the piece were in the newest garb. Even 
Sir Oliver appeared in a fashionable modern drab great coat. This 
was at the Haymarket. It is certainly more pleasing to see the 
young stage beauties of our own time dressed in what becomes 
them best—the modern fashion; and when, as in the case of The 
School for Scandal, the piece is written for ‘all times’ it should be 
adopted by all the characters. Therefore Mr Farren is wrong in 
appearing in the dress he does:—the habit of the present period 
would have a better effect, unless the whole of his professional 
coadjutors followed his example. 

I also agree with you, however, in thinking that the French plan 
of adhering strictly to the costume of the period in which the scene 
is supposed to take place, should be followed. And yet I must 
add one caveat. I should entreat, that an exception might be made 
i, disfavour of the costume of Queen Charlotte’s Court, 
ought to be discarded on all possible occasions. 
more repulsive, except certain of the wearers. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
T. O. M. 

{We must still think that Mr Farren is right, and that it is the 
business ofall the other performers to dress up to his costume, not 
for him to wrong himself into theire. And our correspondent 
acknowledges as much, by the whole spirit of his argument.] 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


SuanING, s Tragedy of 


LEAR. 
Cordelia, Miss —— ai ee Hill, Re me Mrs W. Clifford, 
Aranthe, Mrs Newcombe. Duke of Burgundy, Mr Huckel. 

King Lear, Mr Kean. Edgar, MrCooper. Earl of Kent, Mr Gattie, 
Duke of Sornwall, Mr Bartlett. Edmund, ae Brindal. Oswald, Mr Webster, 
Duke of Albany, Mr W. Johnson. Fart of Gloucester, Mr Mulleney. 
Physician, Mr Newcombe. Captain of Guard, Mr Field. Herald, Mr Bishop. 
Edwaid, Mr p a aay Old ‘Man, Mr Coates. 

To which will be added, (9th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 

JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
Guy Goodiuck, Exq. Mr W. Farren. JohnJones, Mr Vining. Mr — Mr Gattie, 
Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webste: 
To conclude with Mr SHannon and Mr THAckeRray's Petite weane nal 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy,’ 
Lady fen” Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vin Dupeley, Mr W. Farren, 
Alfred, Mr Brindal Durable, Mr Webster. 





on - -gmma Intrigue ; The School for Coq: Coquettes ; John Jones ; and Frighten’d to 
th. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Pgaxe’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Ma i, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basitius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. fFx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. pe, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle, 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG, 


Peggy, Mixs Pincott. 
Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter 
William, Mr Heath. 


Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


To conclude with (9th time at this Theatre) the Musical _ called 
JONATHAN IN ENGLA 
Lady Grossfeeder, Mrs C, Jones. _ Many Miss Novello. «ll 
Mrs Lemon, Miss Fer Blanch, Mrs Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 
Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 
Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 
Jemmy Larkspur, Mr O. Smith. Tidy, Mr 40s Butler, Mr Minton, 
Agamemnon, Mr Salter. 


Miss | Perry. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye ; Wanted, a Governess ; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
For the ape of Mr B. S. Fairbrother, Treasurer, 
igpvin’s Drama, entitled 
IVANHOE : “OR, THE JEW’S DAUGHTER. 

Lady Rowena, Miss Scott. Rebe soca, Mrs Fitzwilliam, Elgiva, Mrs Vale. 
John, Prince of England, Mr Maitland. Cedric, Mr Young. Paigrim, Mr C, Hill. 
Lucas de Beaumanoir, Mr Lee. Prior Aymer, Mr Hobbs. 

Isaac of York, Mr Osbaldiston. Wamba, Mr Vale. Oswald, Mr Tully. 


In the course of the evening, a variety of performances. 
After whith, a Comedietta, entitled 


THE CHASSEURS. 
Louisa Marston, Miss Vincent. Charles Belton, Mr Oshaldist:m. 
Frank lenox, Mr C. Hill, Admiral Etiquette, Mr Williams. Crusty, Mr D. Pitt. 
Peter, Mr Rogers. Short, Mr Webb. Lawyer, Mr Lee. 


To conclude with the revived Nautical Piece, called 
THE RED ROVER. 
Madame de Lacey, Vadame Simon. Gertrude, Miss Vincen 
The Red Rover, Mr Oshaldiston. Wilder, Mr D, Pitt. Fid, Mr C. Hill. 
Homespun, Mr Vale.  Guinca, MrT. Hill. Nighthead, Mr Lee. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Military Anecdote, in Three Acts, entitled 
AUSTERLITZ; OR, THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 
Constance de Merville, Mrs Cooper. Meriel Bombel'e, Miss Coveney. 
Mére Canteen, Miss Lindsay. Col. de Froy, Mr Neville, 
Captain Roué, Mr Dillon. Index, Mr Attwood. Corporal Ernest, Mr Davis. 
Mons. Graspeau, Mr Porteus. Deaf Martin, Yr Bedford. 
Charles Merlet, Mr G. Lejeune. Everard St Louis, Mr Hield. 
Pierre Pontoon, Mr Smith. Philippe Marcel, Mr Norton. 
At the End of the Spectacle, the Musical Prodigy, Wielopolski, the Infant 
z a r, will accompany the Band in several favorite aed 
conclude with a Farcical Extravaganza, entitle 
SUPPER T HE NIGHT BEFORE 'T HE CORONATION. 
Miss Araminta Wick, Miss Lindsay. Eliza, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Walter Wick, Mr Smith. Captain Stanley, Mr Dillon. 

Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. 
CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 

For the Benetit of Miss Ford. 

Mr Moncrierr’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 

COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss dime mye Mrs Weston. 
Miss me aeet baie Ani Miss Forde. va Claremont, Mrs Chapman. 
iss Apjobn. Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Gaylove, Mr a Pungent, Mr Chapman. Pippin, Mr ” Manders. 
After —a the Melo-Dramatic Opera of 
THE SLAVE. 
Zelinda, Miss Forde. Stella Clifton, Mrs Chapman. 
Matthew Sharpset, MrJ. Vining. Gambia, Mr Wynne. Forgum, Mr Buckstone. 
To conclude with the Operatic Interlude of 
THE SULIA 


Roxalana, —~ Forde. Ismena, Mrs Chapman. Elmira, Miss Bouchier. 








The Sutten, Mr Moss. 


Osmyn, Mr — 
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Street, Covent Saitiens (to whom all books, and communications for the 


d; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarprgt ; WiLson, Royal Exchange ; 


Marsu, 145 Oxford street; KEnN+tTH, Corner of Bow street; TURNOUR, Theatrical 
Library, Great Newport Street ; Harris, Bow Street ; T.2inrnay, 74 Drury Lane, 


ewsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. ReyNeuxu, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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